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"SAN  FRANCISCO  TRANSPORTATION  AND  PARKING  POLICIES 
AND  THEIR  APPLICATION  TO  THE  PROPOSITION  H  PLANNING  EFFORT 

HISTORICAL  CONTEXT 

San  Francisco's  peninsular  location,  geography  and  small  size  have  forced  a  closely 
knit  relationship  between  development  policies  and  patterns,  and  transportation  policies  and 
patterns.  The  city  has  been  able  to  maintain  one  of  the  highest  transit  modes  shares  in  the 
country  because  these  physical  constraints  have  forced  relatively  high  density  development 
while  limiting  access  with  other  parts  of  the  region. 


Like  most  American  cities,  San  Francisco's  initial  development  occurred  during  the 
golden  era  of  public  transportation.  Horse-drawn  streetcars  were  operating  as  early  as  the 
mid  1800's;  cable  cars  began  operations  in  1873,  and  the  first  electric  streetcars  operated 
along  Guerrero  Street  and  San  Jose  Avenue  In  1890.  Heavy  reliance  on  the  public%ansit 
system  continued  into  the  early  1900's;  automobiles  were  still  used  primarily  as  recreational 
vehicles. 


The  increasing  popularity  of  private  autos  In  the  early  20th  century  led  to  development 
of  major  arterial  streets  and  one-way  travel  to  ease  traffic  flow.  In  the  1940's  auto  travel 
began  to  dominate  and  planners  began  to  propose  creation  of  major  expressways,  parkways 
and  freeways  to  accommodate  this  demand.  Plans  for  new  highways  which  would  bisect 
neighborhoods  and  park  lands  were  the  impetus  for  San  Francisco's  "freeway  revolt"  in  the 
mid  1950's;  reaction  to  the  ugliness  and  intrusiveness  of  the  Central  and  Embarcadero 
Freeways  (opened  in  1959)  solidified  public  opposition  to  new  highways.  Plans  for  many  of 
the  proposed  facilities  were  shelved,  and  funds  earmarked  for  those  remaining  plans  were  in 
limbo  as  a  result  of  continuing  controversy.  Federal  intervention,  with  a  1965  proposal  to 
withdraw  these  projects  from  the  Federal  Interstate  Highway  System,  more  or  less  sealed  the 
fate  for  new  highway  development  in  San  Francisco  and  set  the  stage  for  a  renewed  era  of 
emphasis  on  public  transit. 


THE  CITY'S  TRANSIT  FIRST  POLICY 


The  City's  move  toward  a  more  transit  oriented  solution  to  growing  travel  demands 
resulted  in  the  1973  adoption  by  both  the  City  Planning  Commission  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  of  the  'Transit  First  Policy."  Originally  embodied  in  a  Transil  Preferential  Streets 
program  designed  to  give  priority  to  transit  vehicles  on  specified  "transit  streets,"  the  program 
has  evolved  and  expanded  over  the  years  to  a  comprehensive  approach  towards 
transportation,  access  and  land  use  planning  In  San  Francisco.  The  "Transit  First  Policy" 
includes  five  basic  tenets  which  have  been  incorporated  into  elements  of  the  City's  Master 
Plan. 
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1)  There  shall  be  no  expansion  of  highway  capacity  within  or  entering  the  City. 

2)  Increases  in  travel  demand  approaching  and  within  the  city  shall  be  accommodated 
through  increases  in  transit  capacity  and  transit  service. 

3)  Parking  supply  shall  be  limited  In  the  downtown  area  and  the  existing  supply  shall  be 
managed  to  give  priority  to  short-tenn  parking  needs. 

4)  Travel  demand  shall  be  managed  through  the  implementation  of  a  Transportation 
Systems  Management  (TSM)  program  for  downtown  office  buildings  and  major 
Institutions. 

5)  A  safe  and  convenient  pedestrian  environment  and  network  shall  be  provided 
throughout  the  City,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  downtown  area. 


The  Transit  First  Policy  has  been  extremely  successful  in  allowing  both  employment 
and  population  growth  to  occur,  without  significant  Increases  in  auto  travel.  This  has  been 
due  to  BAPT  transbay  service  beginning  In  1974,  development  of  public  transit  services  from 
both  the  Peninsula  and  Marin  County  in  the  Seventies,  significant  expansion  of  rail  transit  in 
San  Francisco  (the  Muni  Melro  Market  Street  subway),  as  well  as  regional  and  local  policies 
and  efforts  to  provide  incentives  for  ridesharlng,  and  parking  constraints  cltywide. 

RECENT  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  Transit  First  policy  has  been  significantly  bolstered  over  the  last  15  years, 
beginning  In  1981  with  enactment  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Transit  Impact 
Development  Fee  (TIDF).  Under  this  ordinance,  developers  of  new  or  converted  office  space 
In  the  downtown  area  are  required  to  pay  a  one-time  fee  to  the  City,  in  the  amount  of  $5  per 
square  foot,  to  accommodate  new  Muni  transit  trips  generated  by  the  development.  The 
increased  demand  for  Muni  service  as  a  direct  result  of  new  development  can  be 
accommodated  through  expansion  of  the  transit  services  partially  funded  by  this  fee.  In  the 
early  1980's,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  voted  to  not  complete  the  connection  of  Interstate  280 
with  the  Bay  Bridge,  and  to  use  funds  which  would  have  gone  for  this  project  to  finance  a 
number  of  transit  improvements  along  the  Embarcadero.  These  Improvements  include  the  "F" 
line  streetcar  service  from  Market  Street  to  Fisherman's  Wharf,  the  Muni  Metro  turnaround  at 
the  foot  of  Market  street,  and  the  Muni  Metro  expansion  south  to  Mission  Bay.  In  1989  San 
Francisco  voters  approved  a  20-year  1/2  cent  sales  tax  for  transportation  Improvements;  sixty 
percent  of  the  estimated  $900  million  that  will  be  generated  over  the  life  of  this  tax,  will  be 
allocated  to  transit,  projects  and  programs. 

Demolition  of  the  Embarcadero  Freeway,  and  portions  of  the  Central  Freeway,  as  a 
result  of  damage  caused  by  the  1989  Loma  Prleta  earthquake,  and  recent  decisions  to  extend 
Caltrain  into  the  heart  of  the  core  downtown  and  reexamine  alternatives  for  the  Transbay 
Terminal,  are  the  culmination  of  the  City's  Transit  First  policy. 

In  addition  to  providing  significant  increases  in  tcansit  capacity,  accessibility  and 
attractiveness,  the  City  has  imposed  a  number  of  policies  and  programs  designed  to 
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discourage  use  of  the  private  automobile,  particularly  single  occupancy  use.  In  an  area  as 
dense  as  the  greater  downtown,  it  is  recognized  that  unbridle&growlh  of  aulo  traffic  would 
choke  the  city  and  make  it  an  unlivable  place  to  work,  live,  shop,  and  enjoy  recreational 
opportunities.  New  office  development  In  the  downtown  in  excess  of  100,000  square  feet,  and 
office  and  retail  development  in  Mission  Bay,  must  include  commute  assistance  and 
information  programs  for  building  employees.  Called  Transportation  Demand  Management 
(TDM)  Programs,  these  efforts  are  designed  to  provide  education,  assistance  and  incentives 
regarding  transit,  ridesharing  and  other  means  which  reduce  peak  period  travel  and 
commuting  by  single-occupant  vehicle.  This  concept  is  also  applied  to  many  institutions  in  the 
City's  neighborhoods. 

Through  its  Proposition  B  Sales  Tax  Transportation  Systems  Management  programs, 
the  Department  is  studying  and  implementing  a  number  of  broad-based  efforts  similar  to  TDM 
programs  in  downtown  buildings.  Examples  of  these  programs  include:  expansion  of 
Transportation  Management  Associations,  both  for  employment-based  and  non-commute 
travel:  trip  stores;  alternative  work  schedules  and  telecommute  centers;  expansion  of 
rideshare  parking  facilities,  with  increased  marketing;  and  company  sponsored  shuttle 
services  to  regional  transit  terminals.  The  Department  is  also  embarking  on  various  efforts  to 
educate  visitors  and  travelers  to  San  Francisco  about  the  ability  of  getting  around  without  a 
vehicle,  and  to  encourage  and  provide  Incentives  for  the  use  of  public  transit  for  recreational 
travel. 

PARKING  POLICIES 

The  accommodation  of  the  auto  requires  more  than  street  space;  these  vehicles  also 
need  to  be  stored  when  not  in  use,  which  utilizes  an  inordinate  amount  of  space  in  relation  to 
the  available  land,  and  in  relation  to  any  benefits  of  the  automobile.  For  example,  industry 
standards  estimate  the  need  for  350  square  feet  in  a  parking  garage  per  vehicle;  current  office 
employment  densities  in  the  downtown  suggest  that  each  employee  occupies  about  300 
square  feet  of  floor  area.  Thus,  if  each  of  these  employees  drives,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  nearly  equivalent  building  sizes  to  accommodate  workers  and  their  aulos;  taking  into 
consideration  business  visitors,  a  greater  amount  of  floor  space  would  need  to  be  devoted  to 
storing  autos,  than  to  people. 

Unlike  most  U.S.  cities,  San  Francisco  has  never  imposed  parking  requirements  for 
downtown  commercial  development.  The  Planning  Code  allows  parking  in  new  developments, 
but  In  very  limited  amounts.  Up  to  seven  percent  of  the  gross  floor  area  of  a  project  is 
permitted  to  be  used  as  accessory  parking;  any  amount  above  the  seven  percent  allowance 
requires  Conditional  Use  authorization  from  the  Planning  Commission,  and  counts  against  the 
Floor  Area  Ratio  (FAR)  -  or  total  allowable  building  area  -  for  the  project.  Parking  may  be 
required  by  the  Planning  Commission  for  a  downtown  office  project,  but  only  in  the  case  that 
the  project  would  displace  existing  short  term  parking  which  the  Commission  finds  necessary 
and  desirable  at  that  location. 

Other  areas  adjacent  to  the  core  downtown  also  have  no  parking  requirement,  or  a 
reduced  requirement,  in  recognition  of  the  density  of  development,  detriment  of  Increased  auto 
travel,  and  the  accessibility  to  transit.  Chinatown  and  the  Washington-Broadway  Special  Use 
Districts  are  examples  of  these  areas. 
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Existing  Master  Plan  policies,  and  the  Code  that  implements  the  Master  Plan,  place  an 
effective  restriction  on  the  addition  of  new  parking  in  the  downtown.  Parking  garages  are 
allowed  only  with  Conditional  Use  authorization,  and  the  Commission  must,  in  its 
consideration  of  the  Conditional  Use,  find  that  the  parking  is  necessary  and  appropriate  both 
for  the  downtown  and  for  the  specific  location.  Surface  parking  lots  are  permitted  only  as  a 
temporary  use,  with  a  maximum  life  span  of  two  years.  In  each  of  these  instances,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  require  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  such  parking  be  limited  to 
short  term  users,  and  not  made  available  for  leasing. 

The  Downtown  Plan  would  allow  some  increase  in  actual  amounts  of  parking,  but 
again  with  restrictions  on  use  and  location.  Its  policies  suggest  that  the  total  amount  of  long 
term  parking  -  that  which  Is  made  available  primarily  for  commuter  use  or  lease  -  remain 
constant  from  what  was  available  In  1984.  This  may  be  accomplished  primarily  through 
transition  of  long  term  parking  to  short  term,  to  allow  for  limited  amounts  of  commuter  parking 
In  accessory  garages  associated  with  new  office  construction. 

However,  most  downtown  office  buildings  constructed  between  the  lale  1970's  and 
1990,  the  "boom"  period,  have  not  Included  any  parking.  The  demand  for  parking  in  the 
downtown  is  generally  shared.  Those  buildings  that  do  have  parking  provide  a  reservoir  for 
nearby  buildings  that  do  not.  This  is  true  for  both  short  term  and  long  term  parking  demand. 
Since  about  1990  parking  included  in  new  downtown  office  construction  is  subject  to 
restrictions  on  its  use,  that  would  limit  this  concept  of  sharing,  at  least  for  the  daytime  office 
population.  Minimum  allocations  of  the  total  amount  of  parking  are  required  for  priority  uses. 
An  amount  of  parking  is  initially  taken  and  assigned  for  the  short  term  parking  demand 
expected  to  generated  by  the  project  (and  any  short  term  parking  which  the  building  might 
displace)  as  first  priority;  this  amount  is  subject  to  a  strict  rate  structure  which  provides  a 
penalty  for  commuter  use,  and  is  not  permitted  to  be  leased  or  preassigned  in  any  manner.  A 
second  priority  allocation  is  made  "off  the  top,"  for  carpool  and  vanpool  parking.  The  parking 
that  remains  unallocated  may  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  building  owners  and  managers, 
but  may  be  leased  only  to  building  occupants  (tenants'  employees)  exclusively.  This  provides 
a  further  disincentive  to  the  proliferation  of  new,  additional,  long  term  parking. 

The  Master  Plan  suggests  that  additional  long  term  commuter  parking  may  be 
accommodated  on  the  periphery  of  the  downtown,  in  "intercept"  parking  facilities.  Commuters 
would  have  access  to  their  office  locations  by  transit  or  shuttles  serving  these  remote  facilities. 

The  concept  of  sharing  existing  parking  supplies,  rather  than  building  additional 
amounts,  has  been  suggested  -  and  used  -  In  situations  other  than  the  downtown  office 
population.  A  premise  of  a  downtown  stadium  has  always  been  that  spectators  would  use 
parking  vacated  by  office  workers.  The  Department  of  Parking  and  Traffic  had  a 
demonstration  program  In  which  shuttle  buses  were  provided  between  Embarcadero  center 
garages  and  Chinatown  on  weekends,  to  reduce  congestion  in  Chinatown  and  reduce  the 
need  to  construct  new  parking  facilities.  This  concept  can  be  extended  to  a  number  of  the 
uses  proposed  by  the  Port  in  its  Proposition  H  options.  Because  parking  is  so  expensive  to 
provide,  particularly  in  the  limited  amounts  appropriate  for  accessory  parking  to  the  uses,  and 
because  the  location  of  many  of  the  Port's  opportunity  sites  could  cause  circulation  problems 
with  large  amounts  of  parking,  it  Is  desirable  to  examine  the  potential. 
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APPLICATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION  POLICIES  TO  THE  PROPOSITION  H  LAND  USE 
STUDY 

The  area  near  the  Ferry  Building  Is  already  extremely  well  served  by  local  and  regional 
transit.  Transit  projects  currently  under  construction  and  planned,  will  greatly  Increase 
accessibility  to  most  of  the  waterfront  areas  Included  in  the  Proposition  H  study.  The  F-line 
Will  provide  streetcar  service  along  the  Embarcadero  from  the  Ferry  Building  north  to 
Fisherman's  Wharf,  with  direct  connections  to  regional  transit  along  Market  Street.  Muni 
Metro  service  is  being  extended  along  the  Embarcadero,  south  of  the  Ferry  Building;  it  will 
come  to  the  surface  between  Folsom  and  Howard  Streets,  travel  in  the  median  to  King  Street, 
and  turn  west  to  Mission  Bay.  Light  rail  service  is  also  being  planned  along  Third  Street  south 
of  Mission  Bay,  serving  the  Central  Waterfront  and  Bayview-Hunters  Point  areas. 

In  this  context,  and  in  the  context  of  how  additional  auto-oriented  uses  (including 
proliferation  of  parking  facilities)  would  impact  transit  operations  and  service,  transit  should  be 
assumed  to  be  the  mode  most  people  should  use  for  access  to  most  of  the  Proposition  H 
study  area.  As  an  agency  of  the  City  and  County,  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  should  be 
sensitive  to  and  support  the  Transit  First  Policy.  The  Port  should  also  consider  inclusion  of 
TDM  programs  and  strategies  in  the  requirements  for  development  of  its  properties. 
Development  should  be  consciously  designed  to  be  more  transit  and  pedestrian  oriented,  than 
auto  oriented. 

To  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  development  on  Port  sites  should  carefully  consider  the 
impacts  of  auto  travel  on  the  surrounding  transportation  system,  and  carefully  consider  the 
need  for  on-site  parking,  in  the  context  of  existing  parking  available  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
subarea,  and  each  individual  site.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  recognized  that  lack  of  provision  of 
sufficient  amounts  of  parking  can  create  spillover  of  demand  into  neighborhoods  where  such 
traffic  and  parking  is  highly  undesirable  and  causes  negative  impacts.  Achieving  an 
appropriate  balance  of  accessibility  Is  the  primary  key,  and  involves  many  more  considerations 
than  simply  parking  spaces. 

There  are  uses  proposed  by  the  Port  for  which  parking  on  site  would  be  ciearly 
appropriate;  hotels,  arenas,  and  recreational  boating  are  primary  examples.  However,  most  of 
the  uses  proposed  would  lend  themselves  well  to  access  by  public  transit,  by  San  Francisco 
residents  as  well  as  tourists  and  Bay  Area  region  visitors,  and  this  mode  should  be  heavily 
promoted. 

Generally,  the  Port  should  be  subject  to  the  same  parking  requirements  and 
restrictions  for  its  developments,  as  private  developers  are  in  adjacent  areas.  For  opportunity 
sites  which  abut  the  downtown  C-3  zoning  districts,  parking  would  not  be  required  and  could, 
in  fact  be  discouraged.  In  other  areas,  such  as  the  Fisherman's  Whad  and  Northern 
Waterfront,  the  South  Beach  area,  the  Mission  Bay  area,  and  the  Southern  Waterfront, 
provision  of  parking  for  development  on  Port  property  should  reflect  the  Code  requirements  for 
uses  in  the  districts  abutting  those  areas. 

The  possibility  of  using  the  existing  reservoir  of  parking  in  adjacent  areas  should  be 
seriously  considered  as  first  priority,  and  consolidation  of  new  accessory  parking  in 
appropriate  locations  should  be  examined  second.  Many  of  the  uses  under  consideration  by 
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the  Port  would  generate  travel  and  parking  demand  primarily  on  weekends  or  in  the  evenings. 
Because  of  the  proximity  to  transit  along  the  Embarcadero  and  Market  Street,  and  given  the 
demonstrated  use  of  transit  on  weekends  and  evenings  by  many  existing  uses  throughout  Ihe 
downtown  area,  it  could  be  anticipated  that  many  of  the  visitors  to  these  new  uses  along  the 
waterfront  would  also  use  transit.  Those  that  do  travel  by  auto  could  take  advantage  of  the 
vast  reservoir  of  parking  that  already  exists  In  the  blocks  Immediately  adjacent  to  the 
Embarcadero  and  the  seawall  lots.  Much  of  this  existing  reservoir  is  empty  or  under-utilized 
after  the  downtown  office  employees  have  gone  home,  providing  ample  available  space  for 
the  demand. 

For  example,  the  Department's  1991  survey  of  downtown  parking  supply  shows 
that  there  are  nearly  2,000  off-street  parking  spaces  within  a  three  block  walking  distance  of 
the  Ferry  Building,  with  a  weekday  occupancy  (mid-day)  of  only  44  percent.  Within  a  three 
block  walking  distance  of  Piers  30-32,  there  are  about  1,700  off  street  parking  spaces,  with 
mid-day  occupancy  during  the  week  of  74  percent.  While  these  facilities  were  not  surveyed 
for  occupancy  on  weekends  or  evenings,  casual  observation  indicates  that  typical  occupancies 
at  ttiese  times  Is  much  lower.  Even  during  a  typical  workday,  there  Is  an  ample  available 
reservoir  of  parking  In  existing  facilities,  which  could  accommodate  much  of  the  new  parking 
demand  generated  by  development  on  Port  properties. 

Selected  sites  included  in  the  Proposition  H  land  use  study  might  be  appropriate  for 
construction  of  parking  in  greater  amounts  than  needed  for  the  uses  to  be  developed  on  that 
individual  site.  In  this  manner,  parking  could  be  provided  in  a  "collective"  manner  for  nearby 
development,  where  any  amount  of  parking  could  cause  circulation  and  congestion  issues. 
The  provision  of  collective  parking  or  shared  facilities  promotes  walking  to  access  various 
locations,  and  can  thereby  provide  heightened  pedestrian  activity.  This  channeling  of  traffic  to 
appropriate  locations,  and  the  associated  higher  volume  of  pedestrian  traffic  can,  in  turn,  help 
to  make  some  smaller  commercial  establishments  more  economically  viable. 

Whenever  parking  is  provided,  appropriate  restrictions  on  its  use  and  operation  should 
also  be  Instituted.  In  areas  particularly  sensitive  to  peak  period  auto  travel,  parking 
management  policies  similar  to  those  Imposed  on  C-3  office  construction  should  be 
implemented,  allocating  amounts  to  short  term  needs  and  rldeshare  parking  before 
consideration  of  commuter-oriented  amounts.  Rate  structures  should  be  imposed  to 
discourage  use  of  the  parking  by  commuters,  whether  they  be  employees  of  the  new  uses 
constructed  on  Port  properties  or  workers  in  surrounding  neighborhoods.  At  the  same  time, 
they  should  be  structured  In  a  way  that  does  not  encourage  drivers  to  divert  from  these 
facilities,  to  on-street  parking  in  inappropriate  areas. 
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